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History 


I‘rom the musty, yellowed pages of the fifty-year-old minutes 
book of The I‘armers & Merchants Bank rises a spirit of optimism 
and confidence. One cannot escape this pervading atmosphere of 
hopetulness, tempered with caution and acumen, which grips the 
reader as he- follows the story of the bank’s beginnings from page 
to page. To read the tale through the spectacles of a Wall Street 
financier is to miss the romance and adventure so carefully spread 
upon the minutes books by a succession of secretaries of the boards 
of directors. Facts and figures, collateral and security, loans and 
discounts, savings and interest, vaults and time locks, trust funds 
and dividends, over-drafts and foreclosures, insurance and deeds of 
trust, titles and endorsements, real estate and chattels do not tell the 
whole story of banking. For banking deals also with the throbbing 
pulse of the men and women whose financial destinies and fortunes 
are tied into the daily life of a banking house. 


Pioneer efforts to initiate a banking enterprise in the village of 
Boones Mill, Virginia began some fifteen years before the town was 
incorporated. Yet one’s knowledge of the history of the town and 
his acquaintance with the towns-people almost at once become identi- 
fied with the history of The Farmers & Merchants Bank. He senses 
that he is sitting at the very elbows of some of the town fathers and 
community businessmen as they solemnly and methodically deliberate 
upon what is wise and sound policy for this infant bank about to be 
born. Can you see them? It is the 27th day of April, 1912. They 
are seated in the furniture room of C. J. Kinsey and Co. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon the meeting is called to order by T. J. Nelson, 
after verbal notice had been given to interested persons. Its purpose? 


That of “ ... organizing a bank and electing a Board of Directors 
and the transaction of such other business as may come before 
them... .” On motion, T. J. Nelson is elected as temporary chair- 


man, with T. F. Montgomery being elected as temporary secretary. 
“The subscription list being thus presented, exhibited and read, show- 
ed” .. . a total of 100 shares of capital stock subscribed which total- 
led $10,000. 


As the organization proceeded that April day in 1912, the 
committee appointed by the chairman to select the Board of Directors 
presented the slate of L. A. Bowman, T. J. Nelson, J. M. Emswiler, 
\ietoink, Ce) enneenpee! C2] Kinsey, t= Fo Montgomery, G.-C. 
Flora and L. M. Bussey. These men were elected, and business was 
ordered to proceed. 


Following the stock-holders’ meeting, the first directors’ meet- 
ing was held. The temporary chairman and secretary of the stock- 
holders were elected to chair and to record the directors’ actions. 
L. A. Bowman was elected president of the new bank and T. J. 
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Nelson was elected to open the bank and to begin operations on 
temporary assignment. A committee was appointed to investigate 
safes and their prices. The meeting was adjourned. Thus a new 
bank came into being. 


In retrospect it can be seen that the action taken by this small 
group, in this small town, with modest capital, yet with frontier 
spirit, characterized what was happening throughout the nation. The 
early 1900’s saw this nation awaken to its financial possibilities. The 
United States was rapidly becoming a great economic power, and 
would become even greater, The same crusading spirit of the nation 
pervaded the thinking of the citizens of Poones Mill community. 
Changes needed to be made to keep up with growth. Events of the 
day called for planning, courage, and action. A banking establishment 
was needed, . . . a banking establishment would be had. 


In subsequent organizational meetings a building site and the 
type of construction needed for the bank were discussed. The “corner 
lot over the race,” adjacent to the present Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Depot, was decided upon and purchased for $150, upon which 
was soon erected a brick building with a cement block vault. The 
first bank was “20 x 30 feet with a 12-foot pitch and with a 28 gauge 
galvanized roofing.” L. A. Bowman became permanent chairman 
of the stockholders and directors as the fledgling bank began its 
struggle for existence. T. J. Nelson, his work of helping to organize 
the bank completed, resigned from the board. Soon a safe was order- 
ed from the York Safe and Lock Company, contingent upon the grant- 
ing of a charter by the State Corporation Commission, Tom C. 
Bussey was the first permanent cashier, beginning on August 1, 1912 
at a salary of $40 per month. 


Formative among the policy-making decisions were the choice 
of First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke as Correspondent, the 
setting of business hours at 8 A. M. to 4 P. M., the authorization of 
the payment of bills incident to the building of the banking house, 
and the purchase of necessary office equipment for the beginning of 
operations. The asset value of the first building was carried on the 
books at $1,500. A loan of $3,000 was made by the Correspondent, 
and as the need arose, other similar loans helped the bank to grow 
and expand. 


The charter was granted to The Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Boones Mill, Virginia on June 28, 1912 over the signature of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, B. O. James. Business progressed 
satisfactorily, though on a small scale. A few months later, member- 
ship was accorded by the Virginia Banker’s Association. 


Stock had been subscribed. But money, not promises, was 
needed to give the bank working capital. Each stockholder was re- 
quired to pay 10% of his pledged subscription immediately. This 
was done, and subsequently all stock was paid for. Those who have 
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had checks returned for “insufficient funds” may find some small 
comfort in this recorded gem from the minutes of the directors in 
November 1913: “The cashier was instructed not to allow the di- 
rectors to overdraw their accounts.” Undoubtedly this motion was 
made by a director who had not been troubled by scarcity of funds. 


Other cautious steps were taken to make sure that sound busi- 
ness policies were pursued. War had broken out in Europe. America 
had much more than a casual interest in what happened there. Busi- 
ness began to measure its strides carefully. In the bank this same 
caution persisted. At its meeting in June 1914 the directors’ secretary 
notes tersely: “ . the cashier was instructed not to make any 
loans that were not absolutely necessary.” Little expansion is noted, 
although the first semi-annual dividend was declared on January 1, 
1915, two and one-half years after business had opened. From this 
time on regular dividends were declared, with the exception of some 
half-year periods during the Depression. 


When business advance called for someone to assist the cashier, 
William H. Naff applied and was employed for $15.00 per month. 
He remained until drafted for the army. The first Liberty Bond was 
purchased in mid-year, 1917, for $1,000. A year later a ledger post- 
ing machine became necessary and was purchased. 


Miss Pearl Kinsey (now Mrs. Pearl K. Hill), employed to 
assist in place of W. H. Naff until his return from the army, was 
made assistant cashier in 1918. Of singular significance was the 
death of Tom C. Bussey, bank cashier, in October 1918. His death 
was an immense loss to the bank because of his association with the 
bank since its founding and by virtue of his dedicated service and 
thorough knowledge of its life. Appropriate resolutions of regret 
were drafted and presented to the family. Mr. Bussey was succeeded 
for a brief time by T. A. Flora, at whose resignation EK. E. Bowman 
became cashier until the return of William H. Naff. Several new 
services were added for depositors and customers. The safe-keeping 
of Liberty Bonds, a new vault to replace the old safe, and the addi- 
tion of safety-deposit boxes were the principal new features. Mrs. 
Pearl Kinsey Hill, who had married only a few weeks before, re- 
signed in March 1920. 


Applying for the position of bookkeeper, made vacant by Mrs. 
Hill’s resignation, was George W. Bowman, Jr., who at the time 
was employed in the Boones Mill Depot of Norfolk and Western 
Railway. With his employment on April 1, 1920 began a banking 
career and an association with the bank which has lasted more than 
forty-two years, of which almost forty years he has served as bank 
cashier. Mr. Naff returned from the army on June 1, 1919 to assume 
the cashiership of the bank. 


Some indication of the growing strength and assets of this in- 
stitution can be seen by the borrowing power enjoyed and the amount 
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of indebtedness which the directors were willing to authorize. The 
first loan made by the bank from the Correspondent was for $3,000. 
Fight years later the board gave permission to borrow $25,000. if 
the need arose. Assets stood near the $200,000 mark. About this 
time it became customary for the directors to be paid for their at- 
tendance upon meetings and for several years one dollar per meeting 
was paid. 


George W. Bowman, Jr. was promoted to Assistant Cashier in 
January 1922 and to Cashier upon the resignation of William H. 
Naff in May 1922. On May 23, 1922, a day later, Macy A. Bowman 
became Assistant Cashier. Consideration was given toward becom- 
ing the First National Bank of Boones Mill, Va. in June 1926. 
Although the capital stock was increased to $25,000 later in the 
year, the bank’s name and status did not change essentially, and to 
this day it remains a state bank. L. A. Bowman resigned as presi- 
dent in 1926 and M. T. Sink succeeded him. 


Irom the year 1925 until the Depression had run its full course 
and the II World War dawned, the minutes of the bank are replete 
with evidences of anguish. There is a decided trend toward selling 
real property, homes, furnishings and small businesses. Many home- 
owners and farmers lost all that they had accumulated in their life- 
time. Foreclosure’ was the doom to be avoided; “going-to-the- 
wall” pictured the destitution and despair of those who could not 
meet their promises; “worthless paper” described the notes written 
off as bad debts. Many deeds of trust on home and property were 
released by the frantic hands of wistful owners into the hands of 
sympathetic but powerless receivers. For almost a decade the month- 
ly minutes of the directors tediously listed the names of citizens and 
businesses with the maximum line of credit which they could expect 
to receive. These, too, were the “times that tried men’s souls.” Both 
debtor and creditor alike feared the future, for the nation was in 
Financial Depression. The bank’s assets dropped sharply to less 
than $150,000, diminishing by one-fourth. Only minor and _neces- 
sary improvements were made to the building. Electric lights were 


installed in May 1929. The rate of interest paid on Savings Accounts 
was reduced from 4% to 3%. From 1931 to 1933 severe and regular 


cut-backs were made in the employees’ salaries until these were 
about two-thirds their pre-Depression level, What happened here 
was happening all over the country. The Bank Holiday declared in 
the early thirties closed many banks for good, but after the week 
was over, I'armers & Merchants was able to re-open. Times were 
hard and money was difficult to earn and keep. It was not easy to 
borrow money, even to run a bank. Tense were those moments when 
the present cashier and Jack Garst sat bargaining with J. Tyler 
Matthews of First National Exchange Bank. Finally Mr. Matthews 
stroked his long, white whiskers and acceded to the request to loan 
to the limit of the smaller bank’s credit. And what with further 
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help from the People’s National Bank of Rocky Mount the bank con- 
tinued without interruption of its service. 


M. T. Sink died late in the year of 1932. For six years he had 
served capably as president and as director for twenty years. He 
must be credited with having seen the bank through the most ex- 
cruciating days of the bank’s life, the days of its infancy and begin- 
nings and. the terrifying days of depression. M. T. Sink was suc- 
ceeded by J. M. Iemswiler, and for almost thirty years the ‘“King- 
fish,’ as he was affectionately called sat in the president’s chair. To 
his amazement the resources rose to an unbelievable height for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Emswiler’s prediction this little bank “may one day 
reach a quarter of a million dollars.” 


In November 1933 the board and stockholders were becoming 
considerably anxious over the destiny of the bank. It was resolved 
to seek membership in the Temporary Federal Deposit Insurance 
Fund, in accordance with the Banking Act of 1933. So application 
was made. Other measures of importance to the solvency of the 
institution included membership in the Patrick Henry and [ranklin 
County Regional Clearing House Association, which was required 
by the Banker’s Code of Fair Competition, and the sale of 250 
shares of Preferred Stock to the Reconstruction Iinance Corporation. 
The sale of this stock represented one-half of the capital stock of 
the bank and made necessary the reduction of common stock to 
$12,500. But such drastic measures were unavoidable if tragedy 
were to be averted. Such had happened to other banks, not to men- 
tion many citizens. With the stability created by the sale of these 
stocks financial ruin did not come. 


Macy A. Bowman left the bank’s employ in 1934, and after a 
short period of work in Lynchburg, accepted a position as book- 
keeper with Lee Telephone Co. of Martinsville, Va. Mrs. Frances 
Wray Bowman came to work with her husband, and except for a 
brief leave of absence has worked until the present time. Added to 
the list of those who have given many years of loyal service is the 
name of Frances Bowman for the thirty years of her employment. 


EE 
ess frontier drama gripped the Town of Boones Mill on 
November 30, 1936. In broad daylight The Farmers & Merchants 
Bank was the scene of an attempted hold-up. With considerable care 
the would-be bandits broke into the bank on Monday night and 
waited quietly above the concrete block vault. They were hidden well 
behind the concrete blocks which extended from the floor upward 
to some three feet below the ceiling. This recess which was used 
for storage space afforded ample room for the bandits to hide. An 
accomplice of the two concealed criminals awaited them outside, 
reading a newspaper. He was parked opposite the bank in an auto- 
mobile of the same make and color of the 1936 gun-metal gray 
Chevrolet owned by the cashier. George Bowman had built a roar- 
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ing fire in the pot-bellied stove, and John Nunley, a customer, sat 
comfortably by the stove warming himself. Several thousand dollars 
had been taken from the safe and placed in the till, while several 
rolls of coin and transit items had been left on top of the counter 
at the central teller’s window. As the cashier was about to leave 
the bank to fill the coal scuttle with coal from the near-by coal 
house, the shout, “Stick ’em up!” broke the silence of that crisp 
November morning. Looking toward the direction from which the 
voice came, the cashier, Mr. Bowman, found himself looking at 


close range into the barrels of a sawed-off shotgun and a .45 caliber 
revolver. 


Commandeering these lethal weapons were two masked bandits. 
His former claims of raising his hands and saying “You can have 
it all; just leave me alone,” notwithstanding, George Bowman ran. 
Almost instinctively he dashed for an opened door, which had he 
made it, would have given him freedom to make his get-away be- 
hind a partition that would shield him from the view of the hold-up 
men. A shot rang out. The cashier’s right leg went numb. The .45 
caliber bullet had found its mark. 


No one knows, perhaps least of all John Nunley himself, what 
went through his mind at all of this commotion. In a short time, 
however, he forgot about warming himself by the stove. This recep- 
tion at the bank was much warmer than he was accustomed to re- 
ceiving. He ran. Somewhere between the stove and the bank’s front 
door, some 40 feet away, he went over top the wounded cashier in 
leap-frog fashion. Just as he reached the double door at the entrance 
to the bank’s lobby, a blast from the shot-gun struck the door only 
inches above his head. Luckily, he was not hit by the barrage of 
shot, but it was enough to propel him into a half-mile dash on foot 
toward the vicinity of the Virginia Motor Co. Some say he passed 
Attorney Russell Davis, who was crossing the town Bridge in his 
Plymouth automobile. Fortuitous for Mr. Bowman were the events 
leading to the opening of the front door. By having the door stand- 
ing open, he was able to escape without standing to open it for him- 
self. By this time the burglars were climbing down from the top 
of the vault and might bear down upon him at any time. Escaping 
through the front door, the cashier reported the crime, and bystand- 
ers were able to get the car license number. 


Not one cent of money was taken. The bank fell heir to a 
small black portable typewriter case brought by the bandits to carry 
away their loot, as well as much publicity which came its way. Months 
later the three bandits were apprehended, brought to trial, and prose- 
cuted by Commanwealth’s Attorney, C. Carter Lee. These men were 
sentenced to 20 years each. 


During the hospitalization of George Bowman, his wife, Frances 


W. bowman assumed the task of “holding the fort.” She took full 
responsibility for keeping the bank, despite the emotional toll of 
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these few exciting weeks. She was assisted by Director FE. FE. Bow- 
man. Aiding also were Walter Brown of People’s National Bank, 
William H. Naff of Mountain Trust Bank (former cashier), and 
Macy Bowman of Lee Telephone Co. (former assistant cashier), 
all of whom worked afternoons and evenings during several weeks. 


The bank hold-up which occurred in November 1936 was the 
last attempted robbery. Two other burglary incidents of minor sig- 
nificance and interest had happened earlier. Both were in the nature 
of safe-cracking. Several valuable papers were burned when corner 
safety deposit boxes were forced open by the use of acetylene torches. 
In neither attempt was the concrete-reinforced vault opened, though 
it was badly marred and defaced. The only loot taken were two 
bills of small denomination from petty cash and a .32 caliber re- 
volver, the purchase of which had been authorized by the Board 
in 1931 for the protection of the bank. 


Following the dramatic hold-up in 1936 precautions were im- 
mediately taken to make life and limb, as well as the depositor’s 
securities, more safe. A committee investigated the matter of pur- 
chasing a bandit-resistant enclosure. The Bank of Pheenixa Vaz, 
the proud owners of such enviable equipment, was visited. Soon 
afterward the Board’s action registers this approval: “.. . and after 
some discussion and further consideration of the matter there was a 
motion made and seconded that we buy complete bandit resistant 
enclosure for bank at this time, to be installed as soon as possible 
and that the cashier be authorized to sign contract to complete tran- 
saction.”” The O. B. McClintock Co. of Minneapolis, Minnesota in- 
stalled this equipment for $1,418. The imposing installation with 
its glaring gun port-holes, bullet-proof glass, the system of buzzers, 
and the one-way depository left the depositor with the impression 
that his money was quite safe. Many times he must have wondered 
how the bankers got into and out of this fortress. Some mystery 
about it, yes, but perhaps with his money as safe as if in a Brink’s 
Armored Car and so hard to gain access to, he would not, could not 
possibly overdraw so much. 


By 1937 the Depression had almost spent itself and recovery 
and reclamation were in sight. The most terrifying days were over. 
Those who had seen personal fortunes wiped out in the long, lean 
years just completed began to see some prospect of re-building. The 
bank began its own reclamation project. The proper steps were taken 
to retire the Preferred Stock of $12,500 which had resided in the 
hands of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation since December 
1933. Little by little this was done until it was entirely liquidated 
by August 1947, with a final payment of $8,000. About the middle 
of the year of 1938, Mrs. Frances Bowman took a leave of absence. 
She was replaced by her sister, Miss Ruby Wray (now Mrs. Aubrey 
MacBride) who worked from June 1938 to September 1939. Soon 
thereafter Miss Wray was married. 
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lor the next few years business prospered, as the increase in 
bank assets show. And while a conservative spirit prevailed, general- 
ly the same pattern of business and industry of the nation was fol- 
lowed. At the close of the decade following the Depression, lost 
ground had been gained back for the most part. By the outbreak 
of the [I World War in the early 1940’s the financial fortunes of 
both stockholders and depositors had turned sharply upward again. 


During the first years of the new decade the bank suffered the 
loss of three of its directors, who between them had given more 
than 65 years of service to the bank. Jack Garst and Henry Allen 
Flora died in 1941, and Dr. C. L. Dillon in 1942, Much wisdom, 
humor, dedication, and good-will died with these men. Though 
neither of the three was a charter director the long years of service 
of these men represented a great loss. A notable addition to the 
board was Mrs. Bessie Kinsey Mattox in January 1942. She be- 
came the first and only woman to serve on the Board in its fifty 
years. It was her husband, Mr. Tom C. Bussey, who was the first 
permanent cashier of the bank. Her career as a director for twenty 
years has been one of charming and illustrious service. 


The war years saw many changes introduced into banking at 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank. Much more was expected by the 
state and federal governments. Bank reports went far beyond the 
traditional “blue form,” circumspectly completed and _ respectfully 
submitted periodically. With deposits federally insured came more 
rigid standards with which the bank must comply. 


Big city and big business techniques continued to make inroads 
and these were new days for the bank. This necessitated changes 
along the way. Government Securities, “Baby” Bonds, Traveler’s 
Checks, F. H. A. Loans, Mortgage Insurance, War and Defense 
Bonds, G. I. Loans, and Terminal Leave Bonds became common 
coin and parlance. The stockholders and directors became increas- 
ingly interested in government securities and F. H. A. Loans, both 
of which gave assurance of steady and certain income for the bank. 
The bank qualified to give new services for its depositors which in- 
cluded the issuance and redemption of war bonds and terminal leave 
bonds. Early in the war each director complied with the Virginia 
Banker’s Association’s request for each director to purchase a de- 
fense bond in order that its 100% quota may be reached. Through- 
out the war years interest rates were lowered on Savings deposits 
as well as interest charged on loans. The increase in the bank’s total 
assets corresponded to the growth of private businesses and industry. 
These were the war years when businesses both large and small 
were growing. Much money was in circulation. The impetus given 
national economy by the high wages and defense spending of the 
II World War put much wealth in peoples’ hands. 


Increasing demands of business made another employee neces- 
sary. George Bowman, III was employed in January 1945. At his 
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entry into college in October 1946, Miss Charlotte Bowman (now 
Mrs. Lawrence Cunningham) was employed. Her employ continued 
until January 1948 when she resigned to return to her college work. 
Miss Mavis I*lora (now Mrs. Warren Boone) came to work in the 
bank in January 1949. In October 1950 she resigned to take a 
similar position with Bank of Virginia. 


The closing years of the prosperous 40’s saw significant changes 
in the physical structure as well as the economic structure of banking 
in Boones Mill. In June 1949 capital stock was increased to $50,000, 
twice the previous amount, and total resources advanced past the 
million dollar mark. A building to house these assets and to carry 
on its services and transactions was erected. Occupied in July 1949, 
the new building cost $41,768,86, including the lot and landscaping. 
With nostalgic memories of the old mill race, the large window 
facing Main Street soaped by Halloween pranksters, the front door- 
way blocked with cross-ties the morning after Halloween, the putty- 
filled buck-shot holes in the front door facing serving as the grim 
reminder of the attempted hold-up in 1936, the gray concrete-block 
vault, and the three revolving depositories that caught so many 
fingers, the bank moved into its more adequate and modern banking 
house. 


The new building has given the community an attractive bank- 
ing facility, and one which is designed to give efficient service. Upon 
entering the present building the customers have adequate, beautiful, 
and convenient business space. There is a working area for the bank 
employees with ready access to the customers and here complete 
transactions can be made with dispatch. There is an 11 by 7 foot 
storage vault and money vault, protected by a Mosler triple-action 
vault door. The vault is air-conditioned for the protection of anyone 
who might be purposely or accidentally locked in the vault. The 
vault houses some 350 safety deposit boxes. The new bank building 
also affords a director's room, two rest rooms, carrels for those 
renting deposit boxes, a utility room, and a storage room. Air Con- 
ditioning was added in 1952. Modern bookkeeping machinery, re- 
cordac check photography, coin counting and coin wrapping machines 
help to make this one of the most modern small banks to be found. 


Other changes in personnel came about through the years. Roger 
W. Childress began work in January 1951 and worked for almost 
four years. As demands required more personnel, Mrs. Ruth Chil- 
dress was employed, bringing the staff to four. At the resignations 
of Mr. and Mrs. Childress, Mrs. Virginia Bowman Barr and Mr. 
Eddie Campbell were employed. Following Mr. Campbell and Mrs. 
Barr were Euell Naff in March 1955 and Leonard Martin in May 
1955. Mrs. Barr returned to the bank at the departure of Mr. Martin 
for the army. Except for his army career Mr. Martin has been em- 
ployed since 1955 as has Mr. Euell Naff. Mr. [ernest “Duddy” Naff 
joined the staff in January 1957. The present staff of five is made 
up of the George Bowmans, Leonard Martin, [tuell Naff, and 
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“Buddy” Naff. George W. Bowman, Jr. is present cashier and he 
is capably assisted by assistant cashiers [frances W. Bowman and 
Icuell Naff, and Leonard Martin and “Buddy” Naff as bookkeepers. 
The present directors are IX. F. Bowman, C. A. Martin, Mrs. Bessie 
K. Mattox, G. W. Bowman, Jr., Keister Greer, H. N. Barnhart, 
Ax Ll asinseyg Arthur Fl eGarst and Col lign ir 


Two more prominent directors with long years of distinguished 
service died in the late fifties. At his death in March 1957, C. C. 
Jamison had given his support to the bank for almost 45 years. 
His wise counsel had begun in 1912. A year later in February 1958 
J. M. Emswiler died. Mr. Eemswiler was the last director of the 
original founding board to have served continuously since the bank’s 
organization. Having been its first vice-president, he served in this 
capacity until 1926. Thus he served as president for the last 26 of 
his 46 years of work on the board. 


The fourth and present bank president is Ik. E. Bowman. He 
has come to the rescue in several instances, having substituted as 
temporary cashier in 1918 when the cashier was drafted and in 1936 
when the bank hold-up incapacitated the cashier. He succeeded 
J. M. Emswiler as president in 1958. 


Capital stock was increased to $75,000 in 1960. Resources now 
total approximately $3 million, almost 100 times the resources at 
the bank’s organization in 1912. 


Thus for a half century The Farmers & Merchants Bank has 
served the town and community of Boones Mill, parts of Roanoke, 
Floyd and Bedford counties, as well as a large constituency of its 
own Franklin County. It takes pride in the high standards of service 
it has been privileged to render; it places high value upon the num- 
ber and quality of its customers; it pays respect and appreciation to 
the stockholders, directors, the employees, the depositors, and friends 
who, with the bank, have helped it to achieve this fifty years of life 
and service. 


Kido Ken lo 


COMPARATIVE RESOURCES 


February314991913* (ue ahi hae ee. $71256)/28.72 
June OUsg1LO2Z | Ine. ORO. Aeon ee 205,500.14 
June 30S 1952 os. cit. SOP Niee Ree eee 148,854.63 


June SO yR1 94 Zi lvnwn tees aly Los lee 340,410.52 


Jénex tad, LOScae tte eee 1,449,570.94 
June) 30,°1962.40 Me, ee 2,863,718.09 
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